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HON. HENRY W. KEYES 


By H.C. 


For the past half century there has 
been constant complaint, and with 
just grounds, that rural New England 
was suffering from the loss of her best 
young men. The same condition 
exists today, and is a chief obstacle 
to that revival of New Hampshire 
and New England agriculture which 
is so much needed and so earnestly 
sought. The country boy of spirit, 
energy and ambition reads and hears 


of the merchant princes and captains 


of industry who have gone from farm 
homes to achieve wealth, power and 
honor in the broad field of business. 
The attractions and the opportunities 
of the great cities and the great west 
make an almost irresistible appeal to 
his imagination. He does not know, 
or he chooses not to think, of the 
hundreds of thousands whose emi- 
gration was not successful; who have 
exchanged the comfortable security 
and manly independence of the farm 
life for the cruel competition of the 
crowded centers of commerce, where 
the underpaid, the underfed, the 
treadmill slaves of routine are in so 
sad a majority. 

In keeping the boy upon his home 
acres, in enlisting the support of his 
youthful strength and sympathy for 
the upbuilding of his home community 
and state, it may be of assistance to 
point out to him prominent instances 
of men who have chosen deliberately 
country life in preference to city life, 
when the best opportunities of both 
were open to them, and who never 
have regretted their action. 

Such a man is Henry Wilder Keyes 
of Pine Grove Farm, North Haverhill, 
New Hampshire. 


Pearson 


Of inherited wealth and university 
training, with individual ability and 
ambition, his ties of family and friend- 
ship were such as to open invitingly 
before him avenues of metropolitan 
success in either business or profes- 
sional life. But he chose, instead, to 
make his home upon the farm his 
father’ had founded in the fertile 
valley of the Connecticut river; and 
there he has been well content to live 
the simple, honorable, useful life of 
an intelligent, enterprising, up-to-date 
agriculturist and stock-breeder; serv- 
ing well his town and state upon their 
official call; and assisting in the direc- 
tion of important business enterprises. 

If the occasion comes, as very prob- 
ably it will, for Mr. Keyes to call upon 
the boys and young men of New 
Hampshire to stand by their state 
and to give their enthusiasm and 
energy for its progress and prosperity, 
his record will say for him that he has 
practiced what he preaches. 

The genealogist tells us that the 
Keyes family in New England traces 
back to Solomon Keis, who married 
Frances Grant in Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, October 2, 1653. A third 
Solomon Keyes, in direct descent, 
was one of the five survivors of the 
famous expedition of Captain Love- 
well’s company to Pequawket, Maine, 
and was killed at Lake George in the 
French and Indian War, September 8, 
1755. His son, Colonel Danforth 
Keyes, the first white child born in 
the town of Warren, Mass., the date 
being July 6, 1740, served through 
the War of the Revolution and was 
a personal friend of General and 
President George Washington. At 
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Pine Grove Farm Buildings, Haverhill, N. H. 


the close of the war the town of Hafd- 
wick; Vt., was granted to him and 
his associates. 

His son, Thomas Keyes, prior to 
1800, migrated from Massachusetts to 
Vermont, where his son, the elder 
Henry Keyes, was born January 3, 
1810, in the town of Vershire, remov- 
ing, before his majority, to Newbury, 
just across the Connecticut river from 
Haverhill. This Henry Keyes was 
one of the men who laid the founda- 
tions of the business prosperity of the 
comparatively young state of Ver- 
mont. He was a farmer, merchant 
and railroad builder, president of the 
Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers 
Railroad and at one time of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. 
A Democrat in politics, he was three 
times the candidate of his party for 
governor of Vermont. His estate of 
1,500 acres on both sides of the Con- 
necticut river at Newbury and Haver- 
hill he made one of the model farms 
of his time, ‘equipping it with all 
improvements and engaging on a large 
scale in the breeding of fine stock, 
Durham cattle and Merino sheep, 
particularly. 

He died September 24, 1870, leav- 
ing a wife who was Miss Emma F. 
Pierce, and five young children, three 
sons and two daughters. 

The eldest of these sons was Henry 
Wilder Keyes, born in Newbury, Vt., 


‘May 23, 1863. He was educated in 


the Boston public schools, at Adams 
Academy and at Harvard College, 
from which institution he graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1887. While he was a good student 
and maintained a creditable scholastic 
rank at academy and college, Mr. 
Keyes was prominent, also, in the 
various other activities of school life, 
particularly in athletics. While at 
the academy he established an inter- 
scholastic record for that time of five 
feet, ten and one-half inches, in the 
running high jump. At Harvard he 
was a quarter mile runner and a 
member of the football squad, but 
gave most of his attention to rowing. 


























Hon. Henry W. Keyes 


During the entire four years of his 
college course he was: one of the 
varsity crew and in his senior year 
he had the honor and satisfaction of 
being the captain of a crew which 
once won a splendid victory over Yale. 

At graduation Mr. Keyes was 
elected first marshal of the senior 
class for Commencement Week, the 
highest evidence of popularity and 
leadership which can be given at 
Harvard. He was a member of the 
Dickey and A. D. clubs and one of the 
best known and best liked men of his 
day at Cambridge. 

Even. before the completion of his 
college course Mr. Keyes had assumed 
many of the cares of the management 
of the family estate at Newbury and 
Haverhill and in its upkeep and devel- 
opment he was very much interested. 
Pine Grove Farm, proper, at North 
Haverhill, was owned originally by 
Moses Dow, a distinguished citizen 
and one of the first lawyers of Grafton 
county, who settled there before the 
Revolutionary War and made it a 
center of political and- business influ- 
ence for the surrounding country: 
Historic interest is thus added to its 
beauties of picturesque location and 
prosperous maintenance. 

Immediately following his gradua- 
tion, Mr. Keyes made an extended 
European tour during which he visited 
Friesland, the home of the Holstein 


cattle, and there made personal selec- - 


tion of stock for Pine Grove Farm; 
being thus one of the first, if not the 
first, to make direct, personal impor- 
tation of this stock to America. 

In the almost thirty yearsthat have 
elapsed since his graduation from Har- 
vard Mr. Keyes has made his home 
continuously at North Haverhill, and 
while business and politics have made 
extensive demands upon his time, his 
first care always has been for the 
management of his farm and its 
coéperative connection with the inter- 
ests of its community. 

He has bred with marked success 
Holstein and Jersey cattle, French 
coach horses, Shropshire sheep and 
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Yorkshire swine. The fertility of his 
acres has been maintained, their cul- 
tivation has been conducted in ac- 
cordance with the new ideas and 
modern discoveries in agriculture and 
he has come very near achieving to 
the full his worthy ambition of making 
Pine Grove a‘model farm in all that 
title might imply. 

It has been his constant desire, also, 
to have his farm contribute in every 
possible way to the general prosperity 
of its community and in such enter- 
prises as the establishment of the 
successful creamery at North Haver- 
hill he has been a leader. 











Residence of Hon. H. W. Keyes 


It was inevitable that a man with 
Mr. Keyes’s qualifications for public 
service should be called upon by his 
fellows to exercise them, and in 1891 
and again in 1893 he was elected a 
member of the house of representa- 
tives from the town of Haverhill, 
serving at each session on the com- 
mittee on education, and by such 
service qualifying for the appoint- 
ment which he received as a member 
of the board of trustees of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts at Durham for 
the term, 1893-1896, covering the 
critical period of the institution’s 
transfer from Hanover to its new 
location. 
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In 1915 Mr. Keyes was again a 
member of the house of representa- 
tives and served upon the important 
committee on appropriations. In 
1894 he was a candidate for the state 
senate and received more votes at the 
polls than did his principal opponent; 
but under the constitutional provi- 
sion then requiring a majority of all 
the votes cast, the election was 
thrown into the legislature, where Mr. 
Keyes was defeated. In 1902, how- 
ever, again contesting the election to 
the state senate for the second dis- 
trict, he received 2,291 votes to 1,554 
for the veteran Samuel B. Page. In 
that senate, which was one of notable 
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ganized the commission to which 
Governor Felker made new appoint- 
ments. This work was undone 
promptly by the Republicans when 
they resumed the reins of power at 
the session of 1915 and Mr. Keyes 
was as promptly restored to his place 
upon the board, this time becoming 
its chairman. This office he resigned 
on the day when he filed his declara- 
tion of candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for governor of the State 
of New Hampshire. 

The license or excise commission 
has a most important and difficult 
duty to perform in its administration 
of the liquor laws of the state. It 








Holstein Cattle, Pine Grove Farm 


ability, Mr. Keyes served as chairman 
of the committees on railroads and 
forestry and as a member of other 
committees on military affairs, banks, 
incorporations and roads, bridges and 
canals. 

It was the legislature of 1903 which 
passed the New Hampshire local 
option liquor law and established a 
license commission to take charge of 
the administration of the new statute. 
The degree of confidence in the ability 
and integrity of Senator Keyes was 
shown in his appointment by Gov- 
ernor Nahum J. Bachelder as an 
original member of this important 
commission. His service in this ca- 
pacity was made continuous by suc- 
cessive re-appointments until 1913, 
when a Democratic legislature reor- 


must deal with equal justice with 
those communities which wish, and 
with those which do not wish, to 
have liquor sold in their midst. It 
must impose reasonable and salutary 
restrictions upon its licensees and 
must see that those restrictions are 
complied with to the letter. The 
unusual powers vested in it by the 
statute it must exercise with consid- 
eration for the legal rights of its 
licensees and yet with constant regard. 
for the. protection and preservation 
of law and order. 

To say, with truth, that in his 
more than a decade of service upon 
the commission Mr. Keyes has so 
performed his duties as to meet the 
approbation both of those who oppose 
the sale of liquor and of those who 
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are engaged in it as a business, is to 
pay a high compliment to his common 
sense, good judgment and determina- 
tion to fulfill to the best of his ability 
his oath of office. 

It is probable, however, that the 
public service in which Mr. Keyes 
takes the most pleasure is that which 
he has rendered to his home town of 
Haverhill as chairman of its board of 
selectmen. First elected to the board 
in 1894, he has had sixteen reélections 
and during much of the time he has 
been at the head of the board. 

Says a prominent fellow-towns- 
man: ‘Haverhill owes Mr. Keyes a 


Mass., of which his brothers are the 
other executive officers. Upon be- 
coming a candidate for the guberna- 
torial nomination this summer, and 
in view of the possibility that railroad 
legislation may be needed in 1917, 
Mr. Keyes withdrew from official 
connection with the railroad corpora- 
tion of which he was the head. 

Mr. Keyes is a Mason and a Patron 
of Husbandry and by religious affilia- 
tion a Protestant Episcopalian. 

He married at Newbury, Vt., June 
8, 1904, Frances P., daughter of John 
H. and Louise (Johnson) Wheeler, 
and they have three children: Henry 

















Pine Grove Farm From a Distance 


great debt for his most valuable and 
efficient. service in town affairs. His 
executive ability is universally recog- 
nized and he enjoys the unlimited 
confidence of his fellow citizens with- 
out distinction of party. He is 
eminently public-spirited.” 

Outside of his farm management 
and his public service, Mr. Keyes has 
various and important business con- 
nections. He has been a director and 
president of the Passumpsic and Con- 
necticut Rivers Railroad corporation; 
a director of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; presi- 
dent of the Woodsville National Bank; 
and vice-president of the Nashua 
River Paper Company of Pepperell, 


Wilder Keyes, Jr., born March 22, 
1905, John Parkinson Keyes, born 
March 26, 1907, and Francis Keyes, 
born December 4, 1912. 

Mr. Keyes always has been fond of 
out door life, for play as well as for 
work, and was one of the founders of 
the famous Parmachenee Club in 
Maine. He retains a lively interest in 
the sports of his college days and 
seldom misses an important athletic 
event in which the crimson of Harvard 
is arrayed against the blue of Yale. 

His manner is characterized by a 
quiet, unobtrusive _kindliness that 
wins the instant good will of those 
with whom he comes in contact, but 
which does not reveal the inherent 
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‘Woodland View, Pine Grove Farm 


strength of his mental and moral 
make-up. That is shown when he 
turns to walk away and his square, 
broad shoulders, reminders of his 
athletic past, strike the eye. 

Travelers through Haverhill, espe- 
cially passengers on the White Moun- 
tains Division trains of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, get a _ beautiful 
middle-distance view of Pine Grove 
Farm. So attractive is the vista, the 
handsome farm buildings in their 
picturesque setting, and the fine 
cattle grazing in the rich fields, that 
many a stranger is impelled to ask of 
a fellow traveler or of the brakeman 
or conductor, “‘ Whose place is that’’? 

The invariable answer has been, 
“That’s Harry Keyes’s farm,” for Mr. 
Keyes is ‘‘ Harry” to the whole North 
Country. 

But his friends hope and expect that 
after January 4, 1917, the new reply 
will be given, “‘That’s the home of the 
governor of New Hampshire.”’ 





TWILIGHT IN THE COUNTRY 








By Lucy H. Heath 


How dear to the heart is the hour 
When all is hushed and still; 

The crickets chirp, the shadows grow; 

There is a note which we all know— 
The note of the whippoorwill. 
Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill! 


Up, above us, the night hawk soars; 
His note is both loud and shrill; 

The chickens peep with drowsy tone; 

Again that note sounds sad and lone— 
The note of the whippoorwill. 
Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill! 

















CROYDON, IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Settled 150 Years Ago, the Little Town Now Celebrates the Event 
By H. H. Metcalf 








Croydon Mountain, From the Newport Meadows 


The town of Croydon, today the 


least populous of all Sullivan County 
towns, with a single exception, hav- 
ing but 324 people within its borders 
at the last census, and probably even 
a less number at the present time, 
although numbering a thousand in- 
habitants a century ago, celebrates 
the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of its settlement on Thursday, 
the 24th day of the present month. 
Croydon was chartered by Gov- 
ernor Benning Wentworth, in the 
name of King George III, May 31, 
1763, the town being granted to 
Samuel Chase and sixty-four others. 


As specified in the charter, the town © 


as originally laid out contained 23,040 
acres, equivalent to a territory six 
miles square, though not laid out in 
that form, no two sides being the same 
in extent. This territory, it may be 
remarked, was subsequently reduced 
by the annexation of a strip of land, 
half a mile wide, on the north side, 
to the town of Grantham in 1808, 
and another tract from the northwest 
corner, in 1809, to the town of Cor- 
nish. 

The customary reservations, of 
one share for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, one for a glebe for the Church 


of England, one for the First Settled 
Minister of the Gospel, and one for a 
school in the town, and a tract of 500 
acres for His Excellency the Governor, 
were made in the charter, the govern- 
or’s plot being located in the south- 
west corner of the town. Provision 
was made for the payment of the rent 
of one ear of Indian corn annually, 
on the 25th day of December, for the 
space of ten years; and by each pro- 
prietor, settler or inhabitant, of one 
shilling, proclamation money, annu- 
ally, forever. It-was also stipulated 
that each grantee, his heirs or as- 
signs, should plant and cultivate five 
acres of land, within the term of five 
years, for every fifty acres contained 
in his holding, and continue to im- 
prove and settle the same by addi- 
tional cultivations, on. penalty of 
forfeiture. 

It was not until three years after 
the charter was granted that any. 
movement toward the settlement of 
the town was made, though the pro- 
prietors, who were largely residents of 
Worcester County, Mass., held a 


meeting in the town of Grafton in 
that county and effected an organi- 
zation, June 17, 1763. As in case of 
most other towns granted about this 
time, comparatively few of the gran- 

















HON. WILBUR H. POWERS 
Orator of the Day at Croydon’s One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
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Spectacle Pond, Croydon, N. H. 


tees ever settled in the town, or ever 
even saw the land assigned them, 
disposing of their rights to others. 
In the spring of 1766, it is recorded 
that several men from Grafton, Mass., 
among whom were Moses Whipple, 
Seth Chase, David Warren and Eze- 
kiel Powers, the two -former being 
among the grantees, came to Croydon, 
to spy out the land, and make some 
preparations for a settlement, one 
Ebenezer Waters accompanying them 
as a surveyor. 

Just what impression the first view 
of the country, where their future 


homes were to be, made upon the 
minds of these men, history has not 
recorded; nor has the fact been 
handed down in story or legend. It 
is improbable that they indulged in 
any mental rhapsodies over the scenic 
beauty spread out before them— 
beauty unsurpassed anywhere in this 
grand old state, noted throughout the 
land as the ‘“‘Switzerland of America,” 
whose marvellous attractions have 
inspired the poet’s pen and the paint- 
er’s brush for many a year. These 
were hard-headed, strong-hearted, 
practical men of their day and gene- 





Hon. Witpur Howarp Powers, orator of the day at the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the settlement of the town of Croydon, August 24, 1916, was most happily 
-chosen for such important service. A native of the town, direct descendant of one of the 
original settlers, representative of a farnily conspicuous in Croydon’s history from the start, 
and the most distinguished native member of the legal profession now living, he is preéminently 
qualified to speak in this capacity. 

Mr. Powers was born in Croydon, January 22, 1849, son of Elias and Emeline (White) 
Powers. The name Powers, was originally La Poer, and the first of the name of whom there is 
definite knowledge, came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, was one of his 
generals in the battle of Hastings, and his name appears on the roll of Battle Abbey. The 
name anglicized has been spelled Poer, Powre, Poore and Power. Walter Power, the first of 
the name in this country, came here from England in 1654, and settled in what is now Littleton, 
Mass. His sons added the ‘‘s’’ to the family name. 

Ezekiel Powers, great grandfather of Wilbur H., was one of the first settlers of Croydon, was 
its largest landowner, and wealthiest man, and was a magistrate of the town under King George 
III. He was a powerful man, physically and mentally, and of great inventive genius. He con- 
structed the first sidehill plow, loop sled, and sap pan, for making maple sugar. His son, Major 
Abijah Powers, grandfather of Wilbur, was prominent in town affairs, several years chairman 
of the board of selectmen, three times representative, and an officer in the War of 1812. Elias 
Powers, father of Wilbur, was a farmer and surveyor, born May 1, 1808, and died January 29, 
1891. He was noted for his sound judgment and absolute reliability. He served long as a 


justice of the peace and quorum, and was a member of the board of County Commissioners. 
It has been written that ‘‘the Powerses were distinguished for their giant forms, great phys- 
ical strength arid vigorous intellects,” and the subject of this sketch may be fairly regarded as 
a worthy representative of the race, though it is fair to remark that he owes not a little to his 
maternal as well as paternal ancestry. His mother was the daughtér of Capt. James White, of 
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Town House and Church, Croydon, N. H. 





ration—men whose business and mis- 
sion it was to clear away the forest, 
subdue the soil and lay the founda- 
tions of that later civilization, wherein 
culture and education should develop 
a taste for beauty in nature as well 
as art. They had neither time nor 
inclination to indulge the esthet- 
ic spirit, if they possessed it even 


sterile, giving promise of fair return for 
patient and persevering toil; and they 
returned encouraged, after spending 
several weeks in laying out lots, 
erecting cabins, and making other 
preparations for a settlement. 

Soon after the return of the party 
to Grafton, Seth Chase, with his wife 
and a child, set out, with their be- 


in rudimentary form. They found 
heavy forests and a rough and rugged 
soil, rock-bound, but by no means 


longings, to establish their home in 
the new settlement, making the jour- 
ney of 110 miles by horseback, and 


Newport, and Tirzah, daughter of Capt. Joseph Taylor. Elder John White, who came from 
England in 1632, with members of the parish of Rev. Thomas Hooker, and settled in Cam- 
bridge (then Newtown) was Mr. Powers’ first ancestor in this country on his mother’s side. 
Widener Hall, the Harvard Library, is built on a part.of what was his home lot. He served on 
the first board of selectmen of Cambridge. Later he removed to Hartford, Conn., where he 
was one of the founders of the town. He served several times on the board of selectmen, and 
was a recognized leader in civic affairs. In 1659 he removed to Hadley, Mass., and aided in 
founding that town, serving as selectman several times, and as a representative in the General 
Court. In 1670, however, he returned to Hartford, at the call of the church to take the respon- 
sible position of elder. His son Nathaniel, next in the line, enjoyed the distinction of being 
elected eighty-five times to the Connecticut legislature from Middletown, serving continuous] 
50 years, representatives being chosen twice a year for a part of that period. Captain joa 
Taylor, one of Mr. Powers’ maternal great-grandfathers, served in all the Indian and Colonial 
Wars, and was an aide-de-camp to General Stark in the Revolution. 

Ambitious to obtain a liberal education, though promised but a single term at an academy 
as a final outfit, he succeeded in persuading his parents to allow him to complete the course at 
Kimball Union Academy; but he sought no further favor in this direction at their hands 
preferring to rely upon his own efforts. Finding a friend in the late Ruel Durkee, he borrowe 


from him what was required for the expenses of a college course in addition to what he was able 
to earn, and graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1875, with the degree of A.B. receiving 
that of A.M. in 1880. Pursuing the study of law he graduated LL.B. from Boston University 
Law School in 1878, and, January 22, following, commenced practice at 13 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, from which day to the present he has been engaged in an active and constantly growing 
practice, besides devoting much attention to political, educational and social life, while keeping 
fully abreast with the progress of the times through the reading habit, which he acquired in 
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Street View in Croydon 


arriving, it is said, about June 10,and year. Moses Leland and Ezekiel 
being the first white family settled in Powers, with their families, joined the 
the town. Two weeks later Moses _ settlement the next year, and several 
Whipple and David Warren also young men are said to have come and 
arrived with their families. Mr. worked through the season, some of 
Chase’s cabin is said to have been them remaining through the winter. 

located about half a mile southwest March 8, 1768, they held the first 
from Spectacle Pond; while Whipple town meeting. This seems to have 
and Warren located near the center of been an occasion when there were 
the town, about half a mile apart. offices enough to “‘go around,” and 
Some corn was planted, a nursery more. Moses Whipple was chosen 
started and a sawmill built the first moderator, town clerk and selectman. 


marked degree even in early childhood, and also indulging in various forms of recreation essen- 
tial to the maintenance of bodily and mental vigor. 

He lias been counsel for the towns of Hyde Park, Cottage City and Wareham, for the Old 
Colony and New Haven Railroads, the Golden Cross Society, and Balch Bros. Company; 
receiver for the Guardian Endowment Society, and executor and trustee of many large estates. 
He represented the town of Hyde Park in the Massachusetts legislature three successive years— 
1890-91-92—and during his service had charge of many important measures, and probably 
drafted more bills for other members than all the rest of the house together. He was the 
acknowledged leader on the Republican sidé during the latter part of his service. He was a 
member of the Republican State Committee in 1893-4, and a presidential elector in 1896, 
casting his vote for William McKinley, He was a member of the first board of park commis- 
sioners for Hyde Park, 1893-1900, and a member of the school committee from 1899 to 1909, 
when he removed from the town. 

Mr. Powers has been an active member of the United Order of the Golden Cross, Masons, 
Royal Arcanum, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Sons of the American Revolution, Fraternal Congress 
of America, Boston City Club, Colonial Club of Cambridge, Waverly Club of Hyde Park, Point 
Independence Yacht Club, Dartmouth Alumni Association, Alumni Association Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law, Kimball Union Academy Alumni Association, and the Republican Club 
of Massachusetts. He has held official positions as chairman of the committee on laws for the 
Golden Cross from 1885 to 1895, and counsel since 1885; president of the Waverly Club for 
many years; president Boston University Alumni Association, Kimball Union Academy 
Alumni Association, and president of the National Fraternal Congress in America in 1913. 

May 1, 1880, he married Emily Owen, who died in 1912, leaving two children, Walter Powers, 
who is now his father’s partner in legal practice, and Myra, who died March 4, 1916. May 17, 
1916, he married-Lottie I. Kochler, née Mills, and now resides in Brookline. — His office is now, 
and. has been for many years, in the Rogers Building, 209 Washington St., Boston. 
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Moses Leland was made first select- 
man, and David Warren third, Seth 
Chase and Ezekiel Powers seem to 
have been obsessed with modesty, 
and took no office at all; Moses 
Whipple had no hesitation of the sort, 
and, in addition to the three offiees 
which he had already taken, when it 
came to the choice of a tithing-man 
was given and accepted that position 
also. Moses Whipple, in fact, was 
at the start, and for a long series of 
years, the leading man in the town. 
It is said of him that he was elected 














Hon. William P. Wheeler 


to more offices of trust and profit than 
any other man who ever belonged in 
Croydon. He served as selectman 
fourteen years—the first ten years 
consecutively—was for ten years town 
clerk, represented the town in the 
Provincial Congress and in the legis- 
lature, was chairman of the town Com- 
mitee of Safety through the Revolu- 
tionary period, was made a justice of 
the peace and captain of the town 
militia before the Revolution, holding 
the office for many years. Better 
than his record of honorable office- 
holding, is the fact recorded by his 
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biographer, that “‘His door was ever 
open to receive the needy immigrant, 
and he parted with a large estate, in 
acts of disinterested kindness and 
generosity to those around him.” 
Several more families’ arrived in 
town in 1768, and in that year the 
town was re-chartered, on account of 
the inability of the proprietors and 
settlers to fulfill the conditions of the 
first charter, under the unfavorable 
conditions with which they had met. 
Although there were great hardships 
to be encountered, and many priva- 
tions endured, provisions having to be 
brought at times over the mountain 
from Cornish, many miles through 
deep snows, with marked trees only to 
trace the way, the settlement con- 


-_tinued to grow, till, in 1775, at the | 


outbreak of the Revolution, there 
were 143 inhabitants in town. Not 
a few of these were children born in 
the settlement, of whom the first 
was Catharine, daughter of Moses 
Whipple, born May 13, 1767, and the 
second, Joshua,. son of Seth Chase, 
born October 29 the same. year. 
Here may be noted the most distress- 
ing incident in the early history of 
the town—the loss of Caleb, the six- 
year-old son of Mr. Chase, who had 
been brought to town as an infant, 
and who strayed off in the forest, one 
day in the spring of 1771, while at- 
tempting to make his way to the house 
from the place where maple sugar was 
being made, and was never found, 
though the most diligent and pro- 
tracted search was made. 

The men of Croydon were prompt 
to respond to the country’s call at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, the news 
of the battle of Lexington spurring 
them to action. Two men, Ebenezer 
Leland and Abner Brigham, went 
from the town at once, to join the 
patriot forces near Boston, and a. 
dozen or more were immediately 
enrolled as ‘‘minute men’ ready for 
service at any call. Nine Croydon 
men were in the company of Capt. 
Solomon Chase of Cornish which 
marched to Ticonderoga in 1777, and 
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eight were with General Stark in the 
expedition which terminated in the 
victory at Bennington. Shortly after, 
Captain Whipple, with a company 
composed of Croydon and Cornish 
soldiers, responded to the call for men 
to aid in checking Burgoyne’s prog- 
ress, and were in the service until 
after the surrender of the British 
commander and his forces. By lib- 
eral bounties and otherwise, the town 
met all calls for service, and had its 
full quota of men in the army through- 
out the war. 

Mr. John Cooper, in his historical 
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Eleazer Leland, Rufus King, Rufus 
Kempton, Phineas Newton, Stephen 
Powers, Urias Powers, David Powers, 
Samuel Powers, Caleb Putnam, 
David Putnam, Benjamin Sherman, 
Ezekiel Rooks, Daniel Rooks, Phineas 
Sanger, John Sanger, Isaac Sanger, 
Robert Spencer, David Stockwell, 
Benjamin Swinnerton, Benjamin 
Thompson, Gershom Ward, Aaron 
Warren, Moses Warren, Aaron Whip- 
ple, Isaac Whipple, Moses Whipple, 
Thomas Whipple, Samuel Whipple, 
Nathaniel Wheeler, Seth “Wheeler, 
Isaac Woolson. 
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sketch, published in 1852, from which 
all subsequent writers have gleaned 
most of their material, gives the names 
of fifty-five Croydon men who were 
enrolled in the service, at one time 
and another during the Revolution. 
They were: Bazaleel Barton, Benja- 
min Barton, Abner Brigham, Cornel 
Chase, John Cooper, John Cooper, Jr., 
Sherman Cooper, Ezra Cooper, Ben- 
jamin Cutting, Jonas Cutting, John 
Druce, Amos Dwinnell, Enoch Emer- 
son, Daniel Emerson, Timothy Fisher, 
Edward Hall, Edward Hall, Jr., Amos 
Hager, Bazaleel Gleason, James Howe, 
Abijah Hall, -Jacob Hall, James 
Hall, Joseph Hall, Samuel R. Hall, 


As stated in. Mr. Cooper’s sketch, 
quite a number of other men who 
served in the Revolution, settled in 
Croydon after the war, but at the time 
of his writing, all these had passed 
away, along with those enlisting from 
the town, and not a Revolutionary 
survivor remained. The patriotic 
spirit of the people of Creydon has 
ever been maintained. A dozen men 
of the town were in the service in the 
War of 1812, and nearly one hundred 
natives and residents responded to the 
Country’s call in the Civil War. 

The population of the town in- 
creased rapidly after the Revolution, 
so that when the first federal census 
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was taken, in 1790, there were 536 in- 
habitants,:'in ninety-four families, the 
heads of which families were given as 
follows: , 

Moses Bardeen, William Bowen, 
Simon Burdon, Bazaleel Barton, 
Benjamin Barton, Timothy Claflin, 
Nathaniel Clark, Richard Coit, Bar- 
nabas Cooper, Ezra Cooper, Joel 
Cooper, John Cooper, John Cooper, 
Jr., Samuel Cooper, Sherman Cooper, 
Moses Cummings, Benjamin Cutting, 
Francis Cutting, John Cutting, Mary 
Cutting, Hercules Darling, Solomon 
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Davis, Amous Dwinell, Archelus 
Dwinell, Timothy Eggleston, James 
Elliot, John Elliot, Thaddeus Elliot, 
William Glidden, Thomas Gordon, 
Jesse Green, Amos Hagar, Abijah 
Hall, Edward Hall, Edward Hall, Jr., 
Emerson Hall, Ezekiel Hall, Ezra 
Hall, John Hall, Samuel R. Hall, 
James Hill, Mary Howe, John 
Hudson, John Humphrey, Ephraim 
Kempton, Jeremiah Kempton, Rufus 
Kempton, Jacob Leland, Samuel 
Marsh, Ebenezer Melendy, John 
Melendy, Abel Metcalf, Obed Met- 
calf, Samuel Metcalf, Moses Nel- 
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son, Phineas Newton, John Noyes, 
Henshaw Parker, Simeon Partridge, 
Matthew Porter, Benjamin Powers, 
David Powers, Ezekiel Powers; John 
Powers, Lemuel Powers, Samuel Pow- 
ers, Stephen Powers, Uriah Powers, 
Caleb Putnam, David Putnam, Abner 
Record, John Reed, Moses Reed, 
Ezekiel Rokes, Phineas Sanger, Wil- 
liam Shurtleff, Caleb Smart, Lucy 
Sparhawk, David Stockwell, Uriah 
Stone, Jonah Stow, Moses Walker, 
Gershom Ward, Nathaniel Wheeler, 
Seth Wheeler, Aaron Whipple, Moses 
Whipple, Moses Whipple, Jr., Thomas 
Whipple, Constant White, William 
Williams, Ebenezer Winter, Jeremiah 
Woodcock. 

It will be noted that two women’s 
names are given in this list of heads 
of families. The first of these, Mary 
Howe, was the widow of James Howe, 
who had served in the army, and who 
died in September, 1777, leaving a 
widow and three young children. 
As showing the difficulties in the way 
of settling estates in the early days, 
before the development of the present 
probate system, reference may be had 
to a petition, in the state archives at 
Concord, from this widow, addressed 
to the ‘“‘ Honorable Council.and House 
of Representatives of the State of New 
Hampshire, in General Court as- 
sembled,” setting forth that her hus- 
band died seized of a homestead farm 
of 150 acres, with a small dwelling, 
and about thirty acres of improved 
land,. and asking permission to sell 
the same for the benefit of the heirs. 

It was not until the year 1800 that 
Croydon enjoyed the privilege of 
electing, for itself, a representative in 
the General Court. Previous to that 
time it had been classed with other 
towns for the choice of a represen- 
tative. In 1776, classed with New- 


‘port, Unity, Acworth, Lempster and 


Saville (now Sunapee), it was repre- 
sented by Benjamin Giles of New- 
port, long a leading man in provincial 
and state affairs, who also represented 
the same towns in 1777, 1778, and 
1779, Charles Huntoon of Unity 
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being associated with him in the latter Amasa Hale............ Mieadikis teins 1825 
year. Subsequently the district was ne emg Od a a wlited cleo Raa a 
divided, and Croydon and Saville Briant Brown... 220000221838 
together elected a representative, a Zina Goldthwaite....................1829 
Croydon man—Benjamin Barton— PT ee 1830 
having been elected in 1795 and an- — a: TT et ee ee a 
other, Edward Hall, Jr., in 1797. gina Goldthwaite.22002200200001001888 
From 1800 on Croydon enjoyed the Samuel Morse..............:....-...1834 
privilege of separate representation. Paul Jacobs..................0...4.. 1835 
The succession - of representatives a Ape ee 1836 
fous. that thane 40 the cniennk ele on re eB 1837 
por tin e to the prese eing ares ~ are hi 60bdacd hetuss io 1838 
: ose NEE». 6.4 3: cfee tak ROR ee 18 

Salar Pana Ngiecd a en dvkcas-0o a Ace peal balaralael 1840 
3 ne ee ere eee SD, (SN Steel vvaddeddenadeka 1841 
EY Sea pee TR ee CA OE 1842 











Old Ruel Durkee House, Home of ‘‘ Jethro Bass’”’ 


UN. 5 gece Whi cent ees BOG 46 RINE CO Sg naw os cae ce eS 1844 
I III on os cedcmasves denen ee oe errr rere 1845 
I S35. veut ate akon wed A. Pere eee rre 1846 
I wee ces vos cme den ene . 55 5. 5% 0s docvaneasenakaan 1847 
ee ee errr | 1808 Lester Blanchard.................... 1848 
PE As bo Lveeer es i wees eeel 1600 Tewbeb Bimmobard... 2. i... cc cccek cece 1849 
BS IES 5-.k. 5).e0 on 0 ded sancti obs aaa naeseiseste ee 1850 
MN hs Saris s axe Kens doko Se Enos eine < tei ea te Oita 1851 
Samuel Goldthwaite.................. ee es 1852 
MG aoa ons oh Sats Rae ae EI arte nee 1853 
Se as E5 vow bose ek dane ee ee gg, PRE ETT ee ere ee: 1854 
UD Pia sain ct cine s ceawnn ce III cba. o« dcte denen has 1855 
Nathaniel Wheeler, Jr................1816 William M. Whipple................. 1856 
ee re reer er ree 1857 
INNS oo! 5's orn'w ma sb oe a errr rrr re 1858 
FE eee eee WO MI a 4c dca dies C4 chen ba veka gins ewe 1859 
Ps 958 8 oe Bawrkisa Lewes FP eee rr ee rere. 1860 
iS 8-65 vdeinkvexeseaweas ae. error reer re 1861 
es, das wkend wee ciashnanen Pers Pree rr rere 1862 
PF IS ree enn et See RE Sy a Sc eds cn anecscanees 1863 


pS PEPE EPL eer er ee 1824 Dennison Humphrey.......-.......... 1864 
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Dennison Humphrey................. 1865 
Serr 1866 
Ne 56 dan ay cane egee eee 1867 
| a ee ore 1868 
en hia nds . SUSE 1869 
Erasmus D. Comings................. 1870 
Erasmus D. Comings................. 1871 
EER rere 1872 
EEE CEC ee 1873 
Nathaniel P. Stevens................. 1874 
Nathaniel P. Stevens................. 1875 
OS REE errs Dep 1876 
en SECT RTT ee 1877 
en a TEE ECCT. 1878 
George W. Dunbar... ................ 1879 

After 1879 the legislature met 


biennially and biennial elections were 
held. Since then Croydon has had 
the following representatives : 


a CIE oa 556 dk kn cee cneswnis 1881 
Serre Sieh ante tote tae 1883 
Sylvester G. Walker.................. 1885 
Charles H. Forehand. -............... 1887 
George W. Stockwell................. 1889 
ND os oc sv beslewenccas 1891 
i os 6 a ae dic sae algee ee 1893 
Ce i ie a a 1895 
NS kan 6. Saae wae Gaetan 1897 
i eo Bi ie 1899 
ns eis edn Oo 1901 
SASS Se oe Gr Ce ee ee ea 1903 
Hilliard R. Sanborn. .........-s<scees 1905 
RI eer ano Ses oR A cg WS aisle da ip are 1907 
CCT eT Pe 1909 
WhettO 40: THOWEEG . . os on cc kccesscacks 1911 
PO RT IIR, 0 sk cccdclien cancel 1913 


One Croydon man, only, so far as 
can be ascertained, was ever chosen to 
the state senate—Lemuel P. Cooper 
in 1862 and 1863. None ever held a 
seat in the executive council or occu- 
pied the governor’s chair—though one 
Croydon man (Ruel Durkee) has been 
credited with having a; much to do 
in making governors, councilors, and 
congressmen, even, as well as in shap- 
ing legislation and manipulating party 
machinery generally, as any other in 


- the state, in any period of its history. 


One native of the town—Gershom 
Powers—whose father, John Powers, 
had removed to Vermont, became a 
lawyer and judge at Cayuga, N. Y., 
was later superintendent of the Au- 
burn penitentiary and in 1829 was 
chosen a member of Congress, serv- 
ing four years. One other native of 
the town, Levi W. Barton, might have 
been a congressman, but for the 


erected. 
‘hire a mistress two months in the 
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plethora of candidates for the office, in 
his party, in Sullivan County; and 
another, William P. Wheeler, was the 
Democratic nominee for the office in 
1855 and 1857. 

The interests of education received 
early attention in Croydon, and were 
never neglected, so far as instruction 
in the elementary principles is con- 
cerned, though no academy or high 
school was every maintained in town. 
In the early days of the settlement the 
children were called together at the 
home of Moses Whipple, where his 
wife, formerly Catharine Forbush, a 
most intelligent woman, gave them 
instruction in the rudiments, and 
continued. .to do so without compensa- 
tion. In 1770, the town voted to 
establish a school, and voted eighteen 
dollars to pay an instructor. In 
1772 eight pounds were raised, and a 
schoolhouse twenty feet square was 
In 1778 it was voted to 


summer, and, two years later, to hire 
a male. teacher three months in the 
winter, and a female the balance of 
the year. There was but a single 
district at first, but new districts were 
formed from time to time, till in 1834, 
there were ten school districts estab- 
lished. In these ten districts were 
laid the foundations of that education 
which, supplemented, in many cases, 
by further instruction in other schools, 
gave to the world in more than aver- 
age proportion, from the town of 
Croydon, men and women who, in 
the various walks of life, have left 
their impress for good upon the char- 
acter of state and nation. In these 
districts sons and daughters of Croy- 
don taught school to a large extent, 
and many efficient teachers went out 
from the town, for many years, to 
teach in other places. A goodly num- 


ber of the sons of Croydon secured 
college education, and had such in- 
stitutions been open to women in 
those days, undoubtedly a proportion- 
ate number of the daughters would 
have done the same. 

As in most of our New England 
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towns, the church was early estab- 
lished, though there seems not. to 
have been that thorough unity of 
sentiment among the settlers, which 
prevailed in many towns: Coming 
from different communities, there 
was a diversity in their denomina- 
tional leanings, but there were more 
Presbyterians than anything else, 
and the first church organized, though 
it subsequently became Congrega- 
tional, was organized as a Presbyter- 
ian church. , This was on September 
9, 1778, Rev. James Wellman of 
Cornish and Rev. Lyman Potter of 
Lebanon aiding in the work of organ- 
ization. Fourteen persons  consti- 
tuted the membership at the start. 
These were Moses Whipple, Stephen 
Powers, Isaac Sanger, John Cooper, 
Joseph Hall, Jacob Leland, John 
Sanger, Catherine Whipple, Rachel 
Powers, Mary. Cooper, Anna Leland, 
Lydia Hall, Hannah Giles and Lucy 
Whipple. 

This first church held its meetings 
in a house which had been built by the 
town, some four years previously, for 
a townhouse and meetinghouse com- 
bined. It had no settled pastor for 
a number of years, and, except when 
there occasionally happened to be a 
minister present from some other 
town, conducted the service by sing- 
ing, prayer, and the reading of pub- 
lished sermons by some one of the 
members: Yet without a_ settled 
pastor it indulged in an extensive 
“revival”? in 1780, which is said to 
have brought more ‘people into the 
fold, in proportion to the population 
of the town than any other, though 
there were powerful demonstrations 
in the same line in 1810 and again in 
1835. 

Late in the year 1787, Mr. Jacob 
Haven, a native of Framingham, 
Mass., born April 25, 1763, and a 
graduate of Harvard College of the 
class of 1785, came to town as a 
candidate for the pastorate, and, on 
the 11th of March following, the vot- 
ers in town meeting assembled voted 
to call him as their_minister. Two 
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days later the church joined in the 
call, which was accepted, and June 18, 
following, he was ordained and in- 
stalled, the sermon on the occasion 
having been preached by the Rev. 
David Kellogg of Framingham. By 
the conditions of his settlement he 
was to receive as salary, in addition 
to the share of land set apart for the 
first settled minister—for the first 
year forty pounds, the same ‘‘to rise 
annually as the valuation of those 
that support him shall rise, until it 
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shall amount to sixty pounds.” 
“‘Said sum,” it was stipulated, “‘shall 
be paid in neat stock, equal to good 
grass fed beef, at twenty shillings 
per hundred weight, or good rye, at 
four shillings per bushel.”’ 

In 1794 a new church was erected 
by a.committee of the town, which was 
a comparatively imposing structure, 
sixty feet by forty feet wide, with a 
porch at each end. The building, 
howevér, was never completed, the 
proposed sale of pews with which the 
necessary funds were to be raised 
not yielding the requisite return. In 
its unfinished state it could be used 
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only in warm weather, and, finally, 
in 1828, it was taken down and the 
materials utilized in the construction 
of atownhouse. Meanwhile, in 1826, 
a number of individuals banded to- 
gether and erected a church, of even 
more pretentious proportions, it being 
sixty-eight feet in length, sixty feet 
wide and containing over one hundred 
pews. It was crowned with a stately 
belfry in which was placed a fine 
toned bell, weighing 1000 pounds. 
Subsequently the house was deeded 
to the church society. 

The pastorate of the Rev. Jacob 
Haven was a long and notable one, 
extending actively from 1788 till 
1834, a period of forty-six years, 
while he continued t6 aid in the work 
of the parish well up to his death, 
March. .17,,1845. ‘Priest’? Haven, 
as he was generally known, was a 
good man, and a sound and able 
preacher according to the standards of 
his time, and exercised a powerful 
influence upon the character of the 
community. His theology was of 
the extreme Calvinistic order, and h 
believed and taught the now horribld 
doctrines of fore-ordination, infant 
damnation and endless punishment. 

Not all the people of the town, by 
any means, sustained the ‘standing 
order.” There were quite a number 
of Baptists, from the first, some Uni- 
versalists, and, later, Methodism com- 
manded adherents. The Baptists 
having been excluded from use of the 
meetinghouse on the Sabbath allied 
themselves with the church at New- 
port; while the Methodists worshipped 
with their brethren in Grantham, for a 
time, till finally, about the middle of 
the last century, they built a church 
at the east village. The Universalists 
had occasional preaching in town; but 
no organized society was formed till 
1832. They worshipped in the town- 
hall till 1854, when Luther Jacobs, an 
enterprising citizen and member of 
their faith, built them a church at the 
“Flat.”’ A Free Will Baptist church 
was organized here and maintained for 
a time, but ultimately became extinct. 
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Quite a number of Croydon na- 
tives became preachers of the gospel, 
at one time and another, the most 
distinguished of whom was the Rev. 
Baron Stow, D.D., an eminent Bap- 
tist clergyman of Boston, who was 
the orator of the day on the occasion 
of the town’s centennial celebration, 
June 13, 1866. Urias, Dennis and 
Josiah W. Powers, Samuel R. Hall 
and Austin Putnam, were Congrega- 
tional preachers of more or less dis- 
tinction. Luther J. Fletcher and 
James W. Putnam were able expo- 
nents of the Universalist faith. The 
former offered the prayer and was one 
of the speakers at the centennial. 

Not a few lawyers of eminence have 
been natives of Croydon, and others 
of no less prominence descended from 
Croydon stock. Among the former 
may be named Gershorn Powers of 
New York, judge and congressman; 
Jonas Cutting, long a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Maine; William P. 
Wheeler of Keene, twice Democratic 
candidate for Congress, and who 
might have been a judge had he ac- 
cepted, president of the day at the 
Croydon centennial; Levi W. Barton 
of Newport; George F. Putnam of 
Haverhill and Kansas City, and last, 
by no means least, the orator of the 
day—Wilbur H. Powers of Boston. 
As a few among the latter, Horace H. 
Powers, son of Dr. Hiram Powers, 
speaker of the Vermont House of 
Representatives, judge of the Supreme 
Court, and for ten years representa- 
tive in Congress; Orlando W. Powers, 
son of Rev. Josiah W., judge of the 
Supreme Court of Utah, and Demo- 
cratic candidate for United States 
Senator; Samuel L. Powers, son of 
Larnard Powers who settled in Cor- 
nish, distinguished member of the 
Boston bar and ex-congressman; Sher- 
man L. Whipple, son of Dr. Solomon 
L. Whipple of New London, also an 
eminent and successful Boston lawyer, 
twice Democratic candidate for Uni- 
ted States senator; and Jesse M. Bar- 
ton of Newport, son of Levi W., judge 
of probate for the County of Sullivan. 
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While sending abroad many lawyers, 
Croydon has had but one resident 
practicing attorney in its entire his- 
tory—Samuel Morse, a native of Dub- 
lin, who located here in 1815 and con- 
tinued until his death, fifty years later. 

Croydon first physician was Dr. 
Reuben Carroll, who was here from 
1793 till his death by accident in 1840. 
Delavan D. Marsh, a native of the 
town, commenced practice in Croy- 
don in 1837, and continued through 
life, as did William Barton, another 
native, commencing in 1845. A re- 
markable number of Croydon born 
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ton, however, a native of the town, had 
a brilliant career as an editor in New- 
port and Concord and was prominent 
in politics. Im more recent days 
Hubbard W. Barton was for some 
years associate editor of the Argus 
and Spectator at Newport. Charles 
Eugene Hurd, also Croydon born, 
was a gifted writer of both poetry and 
prose, and was for many years literary 
editor of the Boston Transcript. In 
this connection may be mentioned 
Augusta Cooper Bristol, daughter of 
Col. Otis Cooper, a woman of strong 
literary taste and ability, a prolific 
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men have followed the medical pro- 
fession elsewhere, including William 
F. and Alanson Cooper of New York, 
Willard P. and Otis Gibson, of New- 
port and Pennsylvania, David C. 
Powers of New York, Horace Pow- 
ers of Vermont, Daniel Ward and 
Griswold W. Wheeler of Illinois, 
Solomon L. Whipple of New London, 
Marshall Perkins of Marlow, William 
H. and Willard O. Hurd of Canada 
and Grantham and J. L. Cain of New- 
port, president of the day at this 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
celebration. 

Few Croydon natives have been 
prominent in journalism. Cyrus Bar- 


magazine writer, as well as lecturer 
of note, who wrote the poem for the 
centennial anniversary celebration. 
While manufacturing, in a small 
way, in some lines, was carried on in 
Croydon, in times past, about $40,000 
worth of products having been turned 
out, from eleven different establish- 
ments, in 1850, agriculture has al- 
ways been the employment of the 
great majority of the people. Yet, 
from the character of its soil, rocky 
and rugged as it is, it was only 
through persistent and industrious 
effort that the farmers of the town, 
for two or three generations, as they 
did, made their occupation fairly 
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remunerative, and gained a reputa- 
tion for success and thrift. Statis- 
tics show that in 1850 there were 
13,400 acres of improved land in the 
town, and $49,125 worth of live 
stock; that over 50,000 pounds of 
butter, 10,000 pounds of cheese, 
14,000 bushels of potatoes, 5,000 
bushels of corn, 1,500 bushels of 
wheat, 15,000 pounds of wool, and 
17,000 pounds of maple sugar were 
produced during the previous year. 
And in that year, as I distinctly 
remember, there werefeighty yokes 
of oxen, from the town of Croydon, 
exhibited at the Sullivan County Fair 
in Claremont, driven in through the 
enterprising management of Hon. 
Moses Humphrey, then a resident of 
the town, but afterward mayor of 
Concord and long president of the 
State Board of Agriculture. 

Of the merchants and mechanics 
of the}town, and men of other call- 
ings, whose intelligent devotion to 
their occupation contributed to the 
general welfare and prosperity of the 
community, time and space permit 
no mention here, even were the neces- 
sary information at command. All 
performed well their part and found 
their reward, with others, in the satis- 
faction which comes from the con- 
sciousness of duty done. 

Croydon enjoyed the high tide of 
its prosperity, so far as population is 
an index, from 1820 to 1830, having 
1060 inhabitants in the former year 
and 1057 the latter, the greatest in- 
crease of any decade being from 1790 
to 1800, when the figures rose from 
536 to 984. After 1830 there-was a 
marked decline in every decade, ‘re- 
sulting, primarily, from the universal 
trend toward the cities and the great 
west, and, incidentally, in the closing 
decades of the last century, from the 
establishment of the Corbin or Blue 
Mountain pork, which embraces half 
the territory and nearly half the farms 
of the town. 

The decadence of this town, in 
point of population and material 


prosperity, striking as it is, is not - 
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greater than that of many other of 
our rural towns, throughout the state 
and New England. The fact seems 
most deplorable, but from the tend- 
encies of the times, and conditions 
practically unavoidable, was neces- 
sarily inevitable. Whether, or not, 
rehabilitation shall come, through 
tendencies yet to be developed, is a 
question for speculation upon which 
we may not dwell at this time. We 
may now merely indulge the hope, 
that the ‘Coniston’ of Winston 
Churchil’s romantic pen, the Croy- 
don of the olden days, may realize in 
the not distant future, the fondest 
dreams of those loyal sons and daugh- 
ters, who cherish in their hearts an 
unquenchable love for the good old 
town and a deathless pride in its 
record of achievement; and who trust 
in Providence for a restoration of its 
prestige and prosperity. 


Fifty years ago in June, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Croydon was celebrated with 
great display and circumstance—the 
booming of cannon, the ringing of 
bells, the music of a band, and the 
gathering of a great. crowd, esti- 
mated at 3000 people. Col. Otis 
Cooper was chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements; Nathan Hall 
was chief marshal, William P. Wheeler 
president of the day; Rev. Luther J. 
Fletcher,. chaplain; Rev. Baron Stow, 
D.D., orator, followed by a dozen 
other speakers in brief remarks. All 
the active participants in that cele- 
bration, and most of those in attend- 
ance have passed away. 

During the past year the subject of 
a one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary observance began to be agitated, 
and at the annual town meeting in 
March it was voted that one be held, 
and the sum of $150 appropriated 
toward the necessary expenses. 

A committee consisting of George 
A. Wright, chairman, George T., 


Blanchard, Ray H. Dodge, David S. 
-Rowell and Ernest T. Cutting was 
appointed, to act conjointly with the 
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officers of the town’s “Old Home 
Week” Association: Albert I. Bar- 
ton, president; Edgar W. Davis, vice- 
president; Mrs. Alice P. Putnam, 
secretary, and DanaS. Gross, treasurer 


—in making all necessary arrange- 
ments. 


“Tt was decided to hold the celebra- 
tion on Thursday of “Old Home 
Week,” and the various necessary 
sub-committees were appointed, as 
follows: 


COMMITTEES 


Soticirine—Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth D. 
Comings, Mr. and Mrs. Ray H. Dodge, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles 8. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward J. Hurley, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar W. 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard R. Sanborn, 
Mrs. Helen L. Barton, Mrs. Sybil Howard. 

TasBLeE—Mrs. Helen L. Barton, Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisworth D. Comings, Mr. and Mrs. Dana 
S. Gross, Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Putnam, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar W. Davis, Mr. Herbert D. 
Barton, Miss Beatrice A. Barton, Miss Irene 
B. Sargent. 

Decoratinc—George L. Dukeshare, Miss 
Katharine M. Ide, A. Lloyd Alexander. 

Reception—Mr. and Mrs. Melvin S. 
Fletcher, Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Winter, 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Partridge, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene W. Dodge, Mrs. Addie A. 
Cooper, Mrs. Ellen Miner. 

ProGRAMME—Dana S. Gross, John H. 
Alexander, Mrs. Edgar W. Davis, -Mrs. 
Helen L. Barton, Mrs. Nelson Cote. 

Music—Mr. ‘and Mrs. Edwin H. Ide, Mrs. 
Lizzie Cutting, Ellsworth D. Comings, 
Charles C. Barton, Biaine C. Hall. | 

Inviratlon—Edgar W. Davis, Dana S. 
Gross. 

Srorts—Thomas R. Hall Leonard G. Hol- 
britter, William Angier, Donald Barton, A. 
Lloyd Alexander. 

VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT—William Angier, 
A. Lloyd Alexander, Leonard G. Holbritter, 
Thomas R. Hall. 

Usners—Charles C. Barton, A. Lloyd 
Alexander. 

DoorKEEPER—Nelson Cote. 


The programme committee has 
announced the exercises of the day, as 
follows: 
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PROGRAM 


10:30 A. M., Exercises at THe CHURCH 
Music 


PRAYER Rev. W. F. Whitcomb 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 
George A. Wright, Chairman of Committee 
ADDRESS 
Dr. J. Leavitt Cain, President of the Day 
Music , 
HIsTorRIcaL ADDRESS 
H. H. Metcalf, Concord, State Historian 
Music 
12:00 O’ctock DINNER aT THE HALL 





Dr. J. Leavitt Cain 


President of the Day at Croydon’s One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


2:00 P. M. 
Music 
Oration Hon. Wilbur H. Powers, of Boston 
SoLo 


Mr. Henry Brown 
Five Minute Impromptu SPEECHES 
Mosic 

BENEDICTION 


On Sunday, August 20,—‘‘Old 
Home Sunday’—a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion will be given 
at the church by the pastor, Rev. 
W. F. Whitcomb. 
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CROYDON, AUGUST 14, 1900 
By Elizabeth Barton Richards 


Oh, little town of Croydon, 
How peacefully you lie 
Between your hills and mountains, 
Beneath the bright blue sky; 
Your sparkling ponds and rivers, 
With glare of silver sheen, 
Your far-off wooded hilltops, 
And farms, that lie between. 


Your mountain in the background— 
Protector, guardian, friend, 

That has watched you from the starting, 
Will watch you to the end— 

All form the matchless picture 
That we have in mind today, 

’Tho mountain, hill and river 
Are far and farther away. 


Oh, dear old Croydon mountain! 
Oh, Counsellor most mild! 

We come to you broken-hearted 
With our pulses mad and wild, 

And we find the balm of healing 
In your kindly care and skill; 

And the broken heart is quiet, 
And the throbbing pulse is still. 


For, outside your rocky portals, 
The world of care and song, 

Of smiles and tears, of cares and fears, 
Rolls evermore along, 

With its burden of sin and sorrow, 
Its wars of crime and _pain, 

The strife of man with his brother man 
In the awful greed for gain; 


Till we almost forget to listen 
For a voice that long ago 

By the wave washed shore of Galilee 
In tones that were sweet and low, 

Taught the lesson of love and kindness, 
Of charity, more and more, 

Of forgiveness-seven and seventy times, 
Of unselfishness o’er and o’er. 


But once in awhile there comes a note 
Clear and sweet and strong; 

And we start with sudden uplifted heads 
Forgetting all the wrong 




















latile Jim 


That we have received—that we have done, 
Hearing only that clarion tone, 

Flung out from New Hampshire’s rocky hills 
Bidding her children come home. 


And so we come back to you, Croydon, 
Bringing our tribute of song, 
To thank you for all you have given us— 
Your lessons in right and wrong, 
For your clear-eyed sense of duty, 
Your steadfast adherence to right, 
For the faith that looks through the darkness 
And sees the coming light; 


For the noble men and women 
You have sent out year by year, © 
For the hearts so warm and kindly 
That wait to welcome us there; 
For the love that always meets us 
When back to your arms we come— 
For all this we thank you, Croydon, 
On the day that you call ‘‘Old Home.” 





LITTLE JIM 
By Francis A. Corey 


Sometimes I am sick with longin’, 
An’ my eyes git blurry an’ dim, 

Because out where the well boys frolic, 
There’s no room for poor crippled Jim. 
But no chum could be nicer than mammy, 

So patient, so lovin’, so sweet! 
When she cuddles me up I don’t envy 
The little boys out in the street. 


I hear the soft call o’ the meadows, 
The singin’ o’ birds in the trees, 
An’ a sound that soothes an’ lures me— 
The low lullaby hum of bees; 
An’ I long to lie in the grasses, 
My face upturned to the blue, 
For the wind to kiss as it passes— 
But mammy must be there, too! 


The lump in my throat gits bigger 
When I think o’ the fun I miss. 
’Most any boy would git lonesome 
Shut in from his playmates like this. 
But .mammy is here—dear mammy! 
To smile on me all the day long, 
So I guess I’m ’most as happy 
As the boys who are well an’ strong. 











THE ALASKA SCHOOL SERVICE 


By Isabel Ambler Gilman 


“In what language do you do your 
thinking?” asked a visitor at the 
public school at Petersburg, Alaska, as 
a class in history and civics closed 
their books for recitation. 

The fair-haired, blue-eyed children 
of the northern cannery town smiled, 
and the class leader answered: “ Why, 
sir, we all speak Norwegian at home, 
—our mothers don’t understand Eng- 
lish,—and we translate our work into 
our own language when we think it 
out by ourselves.” © 

Reader, did you ever purchase a 
trifle at a foreign store, and compute 
its relative value in United States 
legal tender before handing over your 
foreign cash? When you ponder prob- 
lems relating to France, Germany, 
Mexico, or other countries, whose 
language you have mastered, do you 
ponder in the foreign tongue, or do 
your throughts unconsciously flow 
through the natural channels of your 
birth-language? : 

‘The fisher-folk of Scandinavian 
Europe, whose children are being 


Americanized at the coast settlements 
in Alaska, besides being possessed of a 
birth-language rich in expansion and 
expression, had crossed the ocean and 
seen something of America before 


‘reaching their new northern home. 


They brought with them inherited 
memories of civilizations much older 
than our own, and, in many cases, 
they had some scholastic education 
upon which to build the structure of 
their Americanism. 

Not so with the aboriginal: tribes 
of Alaska. 

Forty-nine years ago, when we took 
the inhabitants of ‘Seward’s Ice- 
box” into our care, and promised the 
rights and immunities of citizenship 
to all of Russian blood, the natives of 
Alaska were savages. Not the sav- 
ages of_history, who welcomed white 
settlers with tomahawk and scalping 
knife.. The food and climate of the 
far northwestern peninsula are not 
conducive to bloody warfare. The 
aborigines of Alaska were a quiet, 
gentle, non-resistive people, glad of 





IsaBEL AMBLER GILMAN, the writer of this deeply interesting and most fascinating article 
is a woman of wide and varied experience. Born and educated in England, and teaching 
eight years in that country and Wales before coming to America, her restless and energetic 
spirit impelled her to action in that and other lines, following marriage and transcontinental 
travel. During her residence in the town of Meredith she taught for five years in the town 
and village schools, organized the Meredith Woman’s Progress Club and the Center Harbor 
Woman’s Club, served as Lecturer of Winnipesaukee Grange and as clerk of the Meredith 
Town School Board. Meanwhile she lectured, wrote poetry and published a charming vol- 
ume of the latter, entitled ‘Echoes from the Grange.” Going to the great North West some 
ten years ago, she taught school, pursued journalism, studied law, graduated LL.B., was 
admitted to practice in the State of Washington, and soon after, seeking new fields of action, 
moved on to the “farthest North,” Alaska, the land of the “midnight sun,” eternal snow, 
ice-bound rivers, majestic mountains, gigantic forests, mines of wealth, and silent, limitless 
spaces, where the daring traveler may be “alone with Nya 

Over this vast and scarcely peopled Empire of the North, she has been led by her tireless and 
adventurous spirit, yet rendering valiant service all the while. Entering the government 
school service, she was for two years principal of the white graded school at Petersburg; since 
when she has been stationed at Kanokouak, on the mere Sen Coast; at Seldovia, in Cook 
Inlet, and at Rampart, in the interior, just under the Arctic Circle, in the Alaska school service. 


This latter is the northernmost point on the continent where a school is maintained. Here 
she passed the last winter, but comes down to Seattle and civilization for her vacation period, 
where she may be addressed for the next few weeks. ‘Her book “ Alaska-land’”’—one of the 
products of her versatile pen, heretofore alluded to in the Granite Monruty, published two 
years ago, and for sale by Baker and Taylor Co., New York, gives most interesting glimpses 
of that far away wonderland, and not a little insight into the character of this remarkable 
woman. 
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brotherhood with every passing 
stranger, for strangers were few 
and far between and came. not to rob 
them of their homes and haunts. 

When the Russian priests taught 
them the Greek religjon, they ac- 
cepted it because it added interest to 
the otherwise nothingness of their 
dull cold lives. When the white 
trappers wanted furs, there were 
plenty of wild animals whose natural 
increase should suffice for all purposes. 
And when other white men went 
crazy after the yellow mineral, hidden 
among the ‘sands of their frozen 
creeks and rivers, it was nothing to the 
Indian and Eskimo. But, when the 
white conquerors took their young 
women for mates, settled down among 
them, and a new race of beings—the 
Alaskan half-breeds—began to take 
the place of their own offspring, the 
aborigines of Alaska waked. Their 
scanty language expanded to include 
the belongings of the whites, their 
rude colloquialisms, and a few glim- 
mers of the great somewhere whence 
they had come. 

Then ‘‘ Uncle Samuel” remembered 
his treaty-promises to do something 


for the aboriginal inhabitants of his ~ 


new territory, and the Alaska School 
Service, hitherto regarded in the 
light of missionary — enterprise, 
stretched its paternal arms over five 
hundred and ninety thousand square 
miles of territory, and undertook to 
fit the descendants of aboriginal 
tribes, adults as well as minors, for 
Alaskan citizenship. 

Now please don’t get this service 
confused with the Indian Service of 
the United States, or with the terri- 
torial schools for white children and 
half-breeds in Alaska. It is separate 
and distinct from both, though under 
control of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Department of the In- 
terior. 

Had the twenty-five thousand odd 
natives of Alaska been grouped in 
large centers, as are the majority of 
white residents, the task of - fitting 
them for citizenship might not have 





offered so many difficulties to the 
United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation and his staff—especially the 
chief of the school: service. But 
when we realize that Atka and Met- 
lakahtla, the two southernmost 
schools in the service, are four 
thousand miles apart; that Barrow, 
Wainwright and Icy Cape, the three 
nothernmost schools, are north of the 
seventieth parallel and separated 
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from their six other Arctic neighbors 
by many hundreds of miles of white 
silence; and that at least a dozen 
others to the westward are far be- 
yond the limits of transportation and 
mail service, we may obtain some idea 
of the scope and variety of those dif- 
ficulties so little understood by the 
people of the United States. 

And the benefits of the school 
service are not all to the native by any 
means. “The few hundred thousandg 
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of dollars already appropriated by 
Congress and spent on the education 
of the natives of Alaska have brought 
their returns, and have aided very 
materially in opening up the treas- 
ures of that immense territory, des- 
tined to form the forty-ninth star in 
our banner of peace. 


People of Rampart! In the name of the 
United States Native school, I welcome you 
here tonight, and hope you will have patience 
to listen to us while we speak to you in Eng- 
lish. Of the twenty-one children taking part 
in this entertainment, seven had never been 
to school before this winter; six of us had at- 
tended school but a few weeks, and the other 
eight of us had been nineteen months without 
school in Rampart and had forgotten much of 
what we had learned before. Speaking big 
hard words in the English language does not 
come easy to Indian children, and to half- 
breeds who have lost their white fathers. To 
understand the meaning of what we read and 
say, we have to translate it into our Indian 
language, and in many cases our own language 
does not contain words to represent those 
things and ideas we would translate. We 
have never been away from our native river, 
the Yukon; we have never seen many of the 
things our books tell us of; but we have done 
the best we could and done it gladly. Per- 
haps we have done it better than the white 
men of Rampart could have done if they had 
to give this program in the Indian language. 


So spoke Rachel George, a fifteen- 
year-old Indian girl, from the rostrum 
of the Rampart courthouse, ‘to the 
white miners and prospectors who had 
gathered from distant creeks to hear 
the school children celebrate the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln. Ra- 
chel’s complexion was swarthy, and 
her figure typical of the Yukon race, 
but in dress, manners and enuncia- 
tion, she was as perfect as the average 
rural schoolgirl in the United States. 

One generation removed from bar- 
barism, the dusky daughter of the 
frigid North faced the white conquer- 
ors of her birthland—hardy men 
from almost every European country 
—and spoke to them in the adopted 
tongue in which not all of them had 
yet learned to do their thinking. 
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“A. stands for Alaska,” said a 
six-year-old Koyukuk maiden, the - 
daughter of a Yukon princess. She 
wore a little white embroidered dress, 
and her shining raven locks were tied 
with a blue ribbon, fashion-book 
style, as she stood alone on the front 
of the stage, beautiful, and unafraid. 

“That’s the best country in the 
world, we think!’’ chorused the geog- 
raphy class who occupied the second 
row on-the stage, and a score of old 
Yukon pioneers—white men from 
God’s country—nodded approval. 

“‘B. stands for Barrow; that’s the 
farthest northern schoolhouse in the 
world,”’ declared a tiny Indian boy, in 
corduroy knickerbockers and white 
frilled shirtwaist. 

“K. stands for Kinak, Koyukuk, 
Kobuk and Kotzebue; Kenai, Knik, 
and Kodiak; Kake and Kasaan; 
Kluwak, Klukwan, and Killisnoo; 
Kogiung, Kilukak, Konuluk, Kan- 
akanak,” chorused the class, mouth- 
ing the Alaskan names as easily as a 
white child pronounces ‘America,’ 
and fearlessly meeting the gaze of a 
hundred white men from the: gold 
diggings. Then another little tot 
stepped forward and added, with an 
air of appreciative superiority, 
“They’re all schools, and there’s lots 
and lots more.’ 

The audience grinned and ap- 
plauded. 

“T’m glad I don’t have to name 
’em,”’ chuckled a miner on the front 
seat. ‘‘I never could twist my tongue 
round them K’s.” 

But the little school children never 
hesitated. Down through the entire 
alphabetical list they went, with a 
word of explanation here, and a song 
there to break the monotony of the 
recitation, for this was a memory 
test as well as a lesson in articulation 
and geography. 

But the Yukon Indians, through 
long association with white pioneers, 
have assimilated much of the lan- 
guage, manners and customs of fron- 
tier civilization. Many of their 


daughters are the wives of mine 
owners and other well-to-do white 
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men, and a new race, the Yukon half- 
breeds, a stronger, more dominantly 
virile race, is peopling the shores of 
the mighty river. 

Located about midway between 
Dawson and the north Bering Sea, 
and sixty miles below the Arctic 
Circle, Rampart, a dead mining camp 
now, headquarters for many trappers 
and hunters, has a climate ranging 
frém ninety in the summer to sixty- 
five below zero in the winter. One 
morning last January, while the school 
children were quietly studying their 
reading lessons, a three-year old boy 
appeared at the school door, a stick 
of stove wood tightly clasped in his 
beaver-mittened hands. 

“You let me stay, teacher, I pack 
wood for you,” ‘he announced good- 
naturedly. 

The school thermometer outside 
the door registered fifty-eight below 
zero at that moment and the teacher 
lost no time in closing the door—with 
the boy on the inside. 

‘‘He won’t stay home, teacher,” ex- 
plained an older sister from her corner 
behind a red-hot stove, “‘and papasays 
itll be sixty below to-night.” 

Sixty below! The teacher had 
never experienced that. She shud- 
dered as she hung a small beaver 
“Yukon” cap and mittens beside a 
small ermine-lined coat on the wall; 
but the child serenely tucked himself 
into a primary seat alongside other 
babies who “‘wouldn’t stay at home.” 
He was the three-quarter breed grand- 
son of the white founder of Rampart, 
—a man well known as hunter and 
trapper all over northern Alaska. 

“Baby wake, teacher,’ piped the 
last comer, suddenly remembering 
something. He wriggled in his seat 
and peered through a frosted double 
window. 

“Baby where?”’ 
teacher quickly. 

But a tall curly-haired half-breed 
girl had already risen from her seat 
and glided to the door, her pale cheeks 
tinged with shame at the deception 
practised on the teacher. 


demanded _ the 
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“Mother told me to stay home with 
baby, teacher, and I didn’t want to,” 
she pleaded, drawing the baby sled 
into the schoolroom. She rescued 
a squirming youngster from under a 
bundle of furs and “‘mothered”’ it on 
the little bench behind the stove, 
glancing meaningly through the open 
door of the girl’s cloakroom, where two 
other baby sleds, each containing a 
sleeping child, had been pushed out of 
the way, as though sure that their 
presence mitigated her own offense. 











‘ Hunting Ptarmigan on the Bering Coast, 1913 


There being no age limit in the 
Alaska School Service, the register 
enrollment of pupils seldom contains 
the names of all. The schoolhouse is 
the regular calling place for all Indian 
wayfarers who have a few hours to 
spare. If the corner behind the stove 
is not filled with girl-mothers and 
babies, it may be pre-empted by 
grandfathers and uncles. 

That night proved to be the climax 
of the lone teacher’s polar experience. 
Awakened by the continued cracking 
of her cabin walls, occasioned by 
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intense cold, she arose to cram the 
heater with more stove wood, and 
happening to glance through the 
uncurtained north window, saw the 
night ablaze with color. Like a huge 
voleano pouring ethereal lava over 
the face of heaven, flamed a wild 
aurora from its Arctic storehouse 
where, she thought, all the search- 
lights of heaven and hades must be 
hidden. Scintillant, florescent waves 
of delicate opaline, through which the 
stars mocked and danced, flooded the 
sky-dome, tinting the white expanse 
of earth and river with delicate re- 
flection. Like ribbons about an old 
- fashioned May-pole woven by unseen 
hands, Aurora’s brilliant streamers 
shaped themselves into a long funnel, 
from which burst immense sheets of 
living flame that stained both sky 
and earth blood-red,—a spectacular 
display never to be forgotten, never 
surpassed, and well worth all the 
discomforts of the polar night to 
witness. 

In the morning, when the teacher 
rang the ten o’clock bell for school, 
and the babies who ‘‘wouldn’t stay 
at home” trooped up the school hill, 
the mercury, by the light of a match, 
stood at sixty-five below zero. The 
kerosene was frozen “in the school 
lamps. But the Yukon half-breeds 
laughed at the cold. 

“Look, teacher! The sun! the sun!” 

It was the first day of February, 
exactly twelve o’clock. Through the 
southwest window of the schoolroom 
glinted obliquely a yellow radiance 
that outlined the reflection of the 
windowframe on the opposite wall 
and lighted up the room. 

With one impulse teacher and 
pupils moved toward the window, 
blinking their eyes, shading them with 
‘their hands, laughing helplessly as 
they attempted to look at the upper 
rim of a pale yellow ball just showing 
above the edge of the horizon. After 
seventy-two days of darkness and 
dull gray daylight, the human eye 
refused to adjust itself so quickly to 
the sudden brightness. 
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“Put on your things, children,’ 
said the teacher. 

Swiftly they obeyed, but before the 
foremost could reach the door the 
light faded. 

““Look, teacher! It’s gone!’ they 
cried regretfully, staring at the spot 
where the yellow rim had appeared to 
rest; but only a lightening of the gray 
clouds remained in- evidence -of the 
glad fact that the: polar night was 
over. 

It was thirty-eight below zero. 
Three months of winter yet remained, 
but what mattered that?. Their souls 
had thrilled once again to ‘‘God’s 
smile,” and hope, joy, and expecta- 


tion mingled with the lines of regret 


painted on every youthful face. 

So-it appeared to the teacher when 
Rachel George stood on the court- 
house rostrum and uttered her words 
of welcome to the white men of Ram- 
part precinct, on Lincoln’s birthday. 
Rachel was still a Yukon Indian, but 
the God-soul of her had waked from 
its long sleep,—her spirit had burst 
the bonds of savage heredity and 
barbarous environment, and the com- 
ing citizenship of her race spoke from 
her lips. She knew nothing of street 
cars, airships, automobiles, sky scrap- 
ers and modern bath-tubs, but she 
knew how to snare rabbits for food, 
lynx for furs, how to manage a fish- 
wheel, row a boat, chop down a tree, 
saw ice for drinking water, saw wood 
for fires. She knew how to tan 
moose skins for Yukon footwear and 
mittens, how to make snowshoes and 
sleds. She knew, too, how to make 
raised bread and baking-powder bis- 
cuit, how to wash and iron clothes, 
mend them, and keep her mother’s 
cabin clean and neat. No girl in all 
Alaska made prettier beadwork. She 
had learned to make tatted and 
crocheted: lace at school, to run a 
sewing machine, knit mittens for 
spring wear, and, perhaps the most 
useful of all, how to grow vegetables. 

Vegetables sixty -miles from — the 
Arctic line? Yes indeed!. Nearly 


every white father in Rampart has 
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his vegetable garden, and no better 
potatoes, peas, carrots, turnips, cab- 
bages, lettuce, radishes, and the like, 
are raised elsewhere. 

_ When the sun comes back in the 
spring, and the days grow twenty- 
four hours long; when two thousand 
miles of ice, approximately five feet 
thick and half a mile wide, has drifted 
down to Bering Sea, and little gaso- 
line launches chug-chug along the 
Yukon, Nature. puts on her summer 
robe of green and garden truck grows 
almost twice as fast as it does in 
places where days are_ shorter. 
There’s no lovelier, more fertile spot in 
all the Granite State than Rampart 
in’the nightless days of summer glory. 

“Do you teach religion in your 
native schools?” inquired a lady 
tourist from Boston. 

“No, we live it in our daily duties,” 
replied the teacher. 

To put brightness into dull cold 
lives, enlarge the native’s scope of 
comprehension and his means of 
livelihood, encourage him to greater 
effort, fit him to cope with the con- 
ditions of border civilization, and 
make him a useful stepping-stone 
between the unwritten past and the 
rosy future of ‘‘Seward’s. treasure- 
box,’ these are the tenets of the 
teacher’s religion,—honesty, truth- 
fulness, love, helpfulness, health, en- 
durance and uplift. 

But that is not all. 

“Teacher! There’s a man hurt in 
the sawmill! They want you quick!” 
panted a youth, one Sabbath day, as 
he reached the lone teacher’s cabin,— 
high above and back of the camp. 

The teacher stuffed her pockets 
with bandages and antiseptics and 
ran down the hill to the spot where a 
soldier lay, the cords and arteries 
of-one arm severed at the wrist, the 
biceps muscle gouged out, and a piece 
of dirty rope and a rusty file holding 
back the life-torrent with which 
everything about was stained. 

Twenty minutes later, a long Yukon 
sled drawn by seven powerful hus- 
kies, and guided by a young half- 
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breed who knew the river and its 
dangerous condition, carried the 
wounded man toward the. nearest 
hospital—seventy-five miles away. 
A white miner accompanied them. 
The going was rough, surface water 
in some places two feet deep, the ice 
cracking, but they never stopped 
until sixty miles was covered and a 
relief sled from the army hospital, 
summoned by another soldier youth 
who ran ten miles to tap a telegraph 
wire, was met. After twenty hours 
of excruciating agony the hospital 
was reached. 

That was on the last day of April. 
Had the accident happened a few 
days later, nothing could have saved 
the life of the injured man, for the 
frozen. river was the only available 
trail at that time of the year. The 
half-breed was the best man who 
dared to make the trip. His Indian 
mother’s powers of endurance and 
knowledge of local conditions, coupled 
with his white father’s intelligence 
and dominant. spirit, gave him a 
higher percentage of efficiency for 
such an ordeal. 

Medical aid is a part of every 
teacher’s sworn duty in the Alaska 
School Service. Government sup- 
plies are often the only medicines 
obtainable in cases of grave emergency, 
for whites as well as natives. Eleven 
physicians and a dozen trained nurses 
are numbered among the field force 
of the service. 

A knowledge of law doesn’t come 
amiss at times. In places remote 
from the jurisdiction of courts, the 
teacher is frequently the only law- 
giver of the community, as well as 
the only doctor. She is census taker, 
keeper of vital statistics, arbitrator 
of quarrels, health officer, peace 
officer, friend and confidant of every- 
one in distress. Sanitation, hygiene 


of a practical nature, economy, thrift, 
domestic science suitable to environ- 
ment, manual training calculated to 
utilize the products of each particu- 
lar locality, and a general knowledge 
of civics, to fit the natives for future 
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citizenship, are all included in the 
industrial work of the service which 
‘forms two-fifths of theinstruction 
given. 

Each section of the vast territor 
presents a different problem; each 
is rich in a different way; each must 
be settled and self-sustaining in the 
future. Rachel George, of Rampart, 
is a type of Yukon Indian who has 
benefitéd by five years training under 
the Alaska School Service. There 
are thousands more like her scattered 
over the territory, thousands of bright 
boys and girls who instruct their old 
parents in modern methods of sani- 
tary living and pass the knowledge 
obtained in the service schools on to 
other members of their race. 

But all the natives of the great 
Northland are not so well off as the 
Yukon Indians, and the teacher who 
braves the life of the isolated and 
undesirable corners of Alaska, remote 
from the scant comfort of border 
civilization, must be a good deal of a 
missionary in spirit. — — 

The tourist who views Alaska from 
the deck of a passing steamer, in the 
summer time, knows little of the real 
life of the land. The person who 
visits Alaska for the sole purpose of 
getting rich quick, is apt to be dis- 
appointed. The teacher looking for 
a graded school and all the comforts 
of home, had better stay with the 
cities and larger settlements of white 
people, for the service schools, like 
oases in a desert hundreds, sometimes 
thousands of miles apart, are only 
adapted to those who can forget 
themselves in their ministrations to 
mankind. . 

““What’s the use of educating 
Alaskan Indians and Eskimos?”’ asks 
the white trader, profiting by the 
ignorance of the native trapper. 

‘““What’s the use of wasting the 
taxpayers’ money on a race of var- 
mints?”” demands the whiskey ped- 
dler, who forgets to marry the 
“varmint” he has debauched. 

Shall the ‘“‘no-account” fatherless 
half-breeds be held responsible for the 
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sins of their parents? Are the chil- 
dren of heathen nations beyond the 
seas, or those of Christianized Eu- 
rope, whose fathers are now butcher- 
ing each other in unholy war, of more 
consequence to us than the little 
half-breeds of our own Alaska? 

Our federal lawmakers, in disposing 
of these half-breed children, made 
them eligible to attend schools for 
white children after such schools had 
been lawfully established in the ter- 
ritory, but not eligible to be counted 
as white children in the establish- 
ment of the schools. 

This distinction results in denying 
school privileges to both whites and 
half-breeds in thinly settled sections 
where half-breeds predominate, or in 
burdening the Alaska School Service 
with the education of white men’s 
children on funds appropriated for the 
education of Indians and Eskimos. 

The half-breed of Alaska, son of 
a white pioneer,—a citizen of the 
United States lawfully married to a 
native-born Indian or Eskimo woman 
of Alaska,—raised according to white 
standards, and himself a citizen upon 
attaining his majority, has no educa- 
tional rights of his own. 

Isn’t it about time, Mr. Senator, 
Mr. Congressman, that you take the 
stigma from this so-called misalliance 
of the old pioneer,—the man who gave 
his life in reclaiming the Alaskan 
wild that you may have the glory of 
adding another star to our proud 
flag? Isn’t it about time that you 
recognize the educational rights of 
these little children of ours by striking 
out that word white from line seven, 
section 324, of chapter two of the 
compiled laws of the territory of 
Alaska for the year 1913(page 231)? 

Instead of despising the half-breed 
who reverts to the ways of his mater- 
nal relatives, let us extend to him the 
right of self-respect, and the privileges 
we freely give to the children of 
foreign born residents in the States. 
The white man very often labors in 
Alaska with the hope of some day 
returning to his native state. The 
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half-breed is a permanent resident,— 
Alaska is his home. 

Besides the one hundred and six 
teachers, now in the active field force 
of the Alaska School Service, there 
are as many more employed in the 
graded schools of her cities and towns, 
and in the ungraded schools of camps 
and exclusive white settlements, train- 
ing Alaska’s white sons and daugh- 
ters for future citizenship. 

Let those who still imagine Alaska 
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to be an ice-bound wilderness realize 
this fact: 

The Alaska School Service is now 
educating three thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six natives of school age, 
and the Territorial school system for 
white children, of which the governor 
is the head, maintains about fifty 
schools, providing accommodations for 
twenty-six hundred white children. 
Some of Alaska’s high schools are 
accredited in the States. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. GEORGE D. MARCY 


George D. Marcy, ex-Mayor of Ports- 
mouth, died suddenly at the hospital in that 
city June 17, from cerebral hemorrhage, 
having been suddenly attacked when on the 
way home, with his wife, from an evening 
entertainment. 

He was the son of the late Hon. Daniel and 
Catherine (Lord) Marcy, born October 1, 
1866, and was educated in the public schools, 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Go- 
ing west, he was for some time engaged in a 
Kansas City bank; but returned home and 
engaged in the real estate and insurance 
business, as a member of the firm of W. E. 
Pierce & Co. Politically he was a staunch 
Democrat, and had served in both branches 
of the Portsmouth City government, as 
Mayor in 1903-4, and as a member of the 
State legislature in 1911-12. In November, 
1914, he was made a field deputy in the in- 
ternal revenue service, attached to the Ports- 
mouth office, and his duties carried him through 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

He was one of the founders and a Past 
President of the Portsmouth Athletic club: 
Past Exalted Ruler of Portsmouth Lodge of 
Elks; Past Eminent Commander of De Witt 
Clinton Commandery, Knights Templar, 
and a member of St. Andrew lodge, A. F. & 
A. M.; Damon Lodge, K of P., Washington 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons, and the 
Mechanies Fire Society. 

He leaves a wife, who was Miss Bessie 
Scott Smith, a daughter of W. Scott Smith 
of Washington and Rye North Beach. 


HON LEMUEL F. LISCOM 
Hon. Lemuel F. Liscom, of Hinsdale, died 
at his home in that town, Thursday, July 20, 
at the age of 75 years. 
Mr. Liscom was born on the farm where 
he always resided, February 17, 1841, the 
son of Lemuel and Emerancy (Horton) 


Liscom, and was educated in the town schools 
and Kimball Union Academy, Meriden. He 
enlisted in the Fourteenth New Hampshire 
Regiment, August 11, 1862, and saw much 
service in the Civil War. He was present 
at the capture of Jefferson Davis, and assisted 
in transferring him through Augusta to the 
gunboats. He was discharged at Savannah, 
July 8, 1865, as orderly sergeant. 

After the war he engaged in the service of 
the National Bridge and Iron Company of 
Boston, in which he became superintendent 
of construction, having charge of large build- 
ing operations. He put in the first iron 
bridge on the Vermont Central road, and 
erected the first three iron cantilever bridges 
constructed in this country. He had charge 
of the construction of many fine bridges and 
buildings, including the iron work of the 
Boston postoffice and of the art museum in 
Boston. He followed this line of work for 
twenty-five years. ' 

Returning home in 1880, he was extensively 
engaged in farming and lumbering. He was 
active in Republican politics, and served in 
both branches of the legislature. He married 
in Truthville, N. Y., February 21, 1872, 
Dollie Amelia Mason. She died March 2, 
1896. Two daughters were born of this 
union, Flora Dollie, who is Mrs. Charles Vic- 
tor Stearns of Somerville, Mass., and Mary 
E., now the wife of Burton P. Holman of 
West Nutley, N. J. About three years ago 
Mr. Liscom married Miss Bertha Lewis, 
daughter of George W. Lewis of Hinsdale, 
who survives. 


HON. JAMES G. FELLOWS 


Hon. James G. Fellows, a prominent citi- 
zen of Pembroke, died at his summer home in 
Newcastle, July 31. 

He was a native of Deerfield, born August 8, 
1838, and he had been a resident of Pembroke 
for nearly forty-five years. He early engaged 
in business, being for a time in the grocery 
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business with a partner in the firm of Baker 
& Fellows. Later he engaged in the lumber 
business and in this occupation achieved 
great success, and accumulated a handsome 
property. He was at the head of the firm 
of Fellows & Son of Manchester, box makers 
and lumber dealers, which firm has recently 


entered upon the manufacture of caskets - 


upon a large scale. 

. As a citizen Mr. Fellows was highly re- 
spected for his keen business foresight and 
judgment and sterling integrity, and had 
eld many public offices, being a deputy 
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sheriff for six years, member of the house of 
representatives in 1885-6, state senator in 
1893, and a-member of the executive council 
during the administration of Gov. Henry B. 
Quimby. In politics he was a stalwart Re- 
publican. He was a Mason, holding mem- 
bership in Jewell lodge, A. F. & A. M,, of 
Suncook. 

He is survived by a widow, one son, Burt 
J. Fellows of Manchester, a daughter, Mrs. 
Howard Stanley of Duluth, Minn., and 
several grandchildren and great™ grand- 
children. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Hon. John W. Jewell of Dover, general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Insur- 


ance Company, in that city, is a remarkable ‘ 


specimen of vigorous and well preserved 
business activity. He was 85 years of age 
July 26, and on the 4th of May comple 
twenty-five years of service for the company 
which he represents, on which occasion he 
received a complimentary letter from the 
vice-president. Mr. Jewell was born in Straf- 
ford, July 26, 1831, was educated in the town 
schools, and Strafford and Gilmanton acade- 
mies. He was in trade as a general merchant 
in Strafford for thirty years, during which 
time he served as superintendent of schools, 
moderator, selectmen and _ representative 
and also ten years as postmaster. He was 
sheriff of Strafford County from 1874 to 
1876 and a member of the executive council 
in 1885-6. He removed to Dover in 1891, to 
engage in the insurance business which he 
has since continued. Meanwhile he has 
served two years in the House of Represent- 
atives, and as a member of the. State Senate 
of 1911. He is president of the Merchants 
Savings Bank and a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank. 





The state primary election occurs on Tues- 
day, September 5, but there seems to be no 
great popular excitement as yet, in reference 
to the outcome; though some of the aspirants 
are making an active canvas. The contest 
for the gubernatorial nominations is between 
Rosecrans W. Pillsbury of Londonderry and 
Henry W. Keyes of Haverhill on the Repub- 
lican side, and John D. Hutchins of Strat- 
ford, and Albert W. Noone of Peterborough 
on the Democratic, the former promising 
to be an exciting one. The only Congres- 
sional nomination contest of any special ac- 
count is likely to be that on the Republican 
side in the first district, between Congressman 
Sulloway the present incumbent, and Rev. 
_ Thomas Chalmers, also of Manchester. The 
entrance of Gordon Woodbury into the field 
as a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion in that district, practically determines 
the nomination for that party. 


The town of Stratham has been celebrating - 
its two hundredth anniversary the present 
week—August 13-19. On‘Sunday, the 13th, 
following the regular service in the Christian 
church, a special service was held at Stratham 
Hill, with speaking by former pastors of the 
different churches, and appropriate music. 
On Wednesday, the 16th, there was a parade 
over Portsmouth Avenue to the park, in the 
morning, followed by a concert by the New- 
market Band. A picnic dinner was followed 
by literary exercises at 1.30 a m., includ- 
ing. an Address of Welcome by Frank H. 
Pearson, president of the day; Historical 
Sketch by Mrs. Annie W. Scammon,- and 
Address by Rev. Dr. Thomas Chalmers of 
Manchester. In the evening there was a 
concert in the town hall by the Aeolian 
Quartette of Portsmouth, assisted by Mrs. 
Blanche Varnum Coulter, reader, of Manches- 
ter; and on Thursday evening there was a 


_ dance. 





“Old Home Week” is now at hand, and 
the indications are that popular interest in 
New Hampshire’s great midsummer festival 
will be fully sustained. The observance of 
“Old Home Sunday,” by the churches, in 
particular, is becoming more general from 
year to year. This year the State Associa- 
tion codperates in a central Old Home Sunday 
observance, in Rollins Park, Concord, on the 
afternoon of August 20, with Rev. Dr. Willis 
P. Odell, of- Brookline, Mass., a native of 
Lakeport, as the principal speaker. 





The New Hampshire Board of Trade held 
its mid-summer meeting, and annual outing 
at Canobie Lake Park, July 25, when a new 
constitution was adopted and an organiza- 
tion under articles of incorporation effected. 
Short addresses were made by Hon. John C. 
Hutchins, Rosecrans W. Pillsbury, Gordon 
Woodbury and Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
and brief remarks by Olin W. Chase, W. D. 
Pulver and W. J. Ahern. The first annual 
election under the new constitution will occur 
in October. 























HON. JAMES B. WALLACE 
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